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}SOME NOTES ON THE COLLEGE By 


/READING PROBLEM 


Nor long ago, having completed the biography unit 
of our course in modern prose and poetry, I an- 
nounced to the class of 30 sophomores that the quiz 
would be open-book as usual, and that it would in- 
clude a question calling for the interpretation of the 

) line, “Vain man, thy fond pursuits forbear.” (Read- 
» ers will recall that, in his life of Lincoln, Sandburg 
quotes this line from a hymn sung by Ann Rutledge. 
The line runs like a refrain through the sad episode 
of Lincoln’s love for Ann and his consuming grief at 
her untimely death.) The results of the quiz showed, 
however, that the phrase, “open-book,” had almost 
an exclusively physical reference. In spite of having 
had a week to look up the meaning, the quizzees turned 
in some strange interpretations of this line. Only 
three or four of the answers showed a grasp of Sand- 
burg’s aim in weaving the quotation into his aecount 
of the episode. The words, “vain” and “fond,” seemed 
to be the stumbling blocks. Most of the men pounced 
on the meaning of “vain” as “proud” and of “fond” 


WILLIAM P. GODFREY 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


” 


as “affectionate,” although the popular dictionaries 
list these meanings third—in the approximate order 
of their evolution in meaning. It would be expecting 
too much that even the better students nowadays could 
have taken a clue from Ecclesiastes. Moreover, many 
of the answers showed a complete misreading of the 
context. 

Another question on the same quiz had to do with 
the meaning of the word, “tone,” as used in “The 
Education of Henry Adams.” As a boy in Boston, 
Henry was aware, he says, only of extremes like 
winter and summer, black and white. Only education, 
he tells us, could convey the idea of tone. Although 
Adams does not define the term, the implication of 
gradation or intermediate shades is unmistakable. At 
least it was to eight of the men; the other 22 were 
not so sure. Their answers showed that they had 
failed to understand one of the key ideas they were 
supposed to have studied. 

When “interpretations” like these of single words 
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and lines of verse quoted in a prose context are 
offered in all seriousness, it is easy, a fortiori, to 
imagine what the average sophomore mental mirror 
Recently I was able to 
corroborate my imaginings by several glances into 


will reflect of a whole poem, 
those cloudy mirrors. Limitations of space allow me 


to give but one example. We were reading Brown- 


ing’s song, “Marching Along.” In the opening stanza, 
. And, 


pressing a troop unable to stoop, and see the rogues 


“Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 


flourish and honest folks droop, marched them along. 
” Questioning revealed not only that “pressing” 
gave trouble (as perhaps might have been expected), 
but that some of the men in the class traced the in- 
ability’ to stoop to muscular disabilities or saddle 
sores! This “interpretation” has everything but what 
the mathematicians love to call a one-to-one corre- 
spondence with the original. Diffraction seems to be 
the rule rather than the exception. Especially when 
the author has the temerity to soar beyond the literal 
into the parabolic, the average freshman and sopho- 
more are left behind peering helplessly into the 
” 


“windy inane.” Every teacher who has read book re- 


ports and given quizzes more revealing than the true- 
false kind can testify to the appalling inability to read 


by the run-of-the-mill undergraduate. 


With due allowance, I hope, for pedagogical pessi- 


displayed 


mism, I suspect that poor reading habits have allied 
themselves with the well-known inflationary spiral. 

The reasons, I believe, are many. One of them is 
that, as recent surveys tend to show, fewer people are 
reading good books than in years gone by. Most un- 
dergraduates reflect the cultural level of their homes. 
If good books are not discussed in the home, if leisure 
time is devoted only to the newspaper, picture maga- 
zines, comic books, or the television set, it is no 
wonder that our average undergraduates do not know 
how to read. (Incidentally, under the impact of these 
mass-communication agencies, “student” compositions 
read more and more like syntheses of headline hyper- 
bole, captionitis, and gobbledygook. ) 

Closely related to the fast disappearing art of read- 
ing in this country is the overenthusiastic indulgence 
in the application of the slogan, “A picture is worth 
a thousand words.” No doubt from the point of 
view of economy and vividness of concrete presenta- 
tion, the statement is true. When the object is to 
develop good readers, however, the truth rapidly be- 
gins to illustrate the law of diminishing returns. 
Some of the visual-education fanaties are accessories 
after the fact in the sense that they use precious read- 
ing time in gaping at pictures. Their ideal seems to 
be the good old childhood aim of a maximum of pic- 
ture with a minimum of text. No wonder the under- 
graduates find the explication de texte so agonizing an 


experience. 
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Teachers are familiar with another cause operatiye 
on all levels, including the pedagogical, of the edyea 
tional pyramid. I refer to laziness. It ealls fo, 
effort to develop good reading habits. 
the mind to the thought of the author requires effoy 
and attention. It takes effort to overcome the inertig 
involved in looking up new and unfamiliar word: 
It takes some effort of the mind even to make infer 
ences of meaning from a careful study of the context 
Moreover, although indispensable, knowledge of the 
words is just part of the science and art of reading, 


To discipline 


Good reading is a complex of eye and nerve action, 
memory, imagination, intellection, and feeling. Th» 
perfect reader reads with his whole being, with in. 
tensity when the material demands such complete re- 
sponse. The flexible reader adjusts the quality oj 
his response to the lightness or seriousness of tly 
writing. Inflexible readers are unable or unwilling 
to make the necessary effort. 

Another cause of poor reading is inaccurate obser- 
vation. Any teacher who calls upon his classes to 
do some oral reading occasionally is made acutely 
aware of this widespread inability to reproduce what 
is on the page. The cause of the deficiency is not 
always easy to detect. Sometimes the trouble is 
faulty vision. Sometimes the wrong emotions are at 
work : the reader may be so tense from fear of making 
a mistake that he merely repeats words mechanically; 
hence there is no attendant comprehension to warn 
him when he drops or adds a word. The same man 
reading silently or solitarily may experience no par- 
ticular difficulty. In a few cases, the poor readers 
through prior conditioning may be indifferent or even 
hostile to literary thought and expression. School- 
man’s dullness or schoolma’am’s gush is not restricted 
to any level of education. Other undergraduates 
evince no interest in readings through which they per- 
ceive no glint of the dollar sign. Where interest is 
lacking, accurate observation is almost too much to 


A passing grade is not much of a spur, but 


expect. 
apparently it is all that many undergraduates can 
apply to urge forward the sorry nag that takes them 
through or over their reading assignments. 

What can the teacher do to help those unfortunates 
to become better readers? One answer is_ that 
nothing can take the place of good example. The 
teacher who shows by his own reading in elass that he 
loves the truth and beauty of the great books needs 
little comment of his own to strengthen the effect. 
All of us remember teachers who were masters of the 
art of oral reading and who thereby communicated 
their love of literature to their listeners. 

What else can be done to help the undergraduate 
develop good reading habits? The two principal 
methods are rather complementary than exclusive, al- 
though some teachers in practice act as if the two 
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were irreconcilable. The methods are well known: 
extensive reading and intensive study. The one helps 
to confer breadth; the other, depth. Perhaps in- 
tensive reading is even more important than wide 
reading for the formation of the cultivated mind. 
Even perfect reading is but a means to an end, and 
the end is the educated mind and heart. Ruskin had 
this in mind when he said: “. you might read all 
the books in the British Museum 
utterly ‘illiterate,’ uneducated person; but . . . if you 
read ten pages of a good book, letter by letter,—that 


. and remain an 


is to say, with real accuracy—you are forevermore in 
some measure an educated person.” 

None of this is meant to disparage broad ranging. 
The need for variety alone would prevent undue nar- 
rowing or concentration. Provincialism even when 
conjoined with a little depth is not especially appeal- 
ing in our interdependent world. Both methods are 
needed in the classroom and in the home and library. 

In the remainder of this paper I should like to 
suggest one or two techniques I have found useful in 
trying to develop the accuracy in reading commented 
on by Ruskin. 

First, last, and always, the emphasis must be on 
meanings, on mastery of the ideas expressed in prose 
or verse. Experienced teachers never take it for 
eranted that undergraduates have a thorough grasp 
of even key words or key sentences. So, like Socra- 
tes, these teachers are forever questioning: What is 
the significance of the title? What does this pivotal 
word mean? What is the relation of this sentence 
to the preceding and following sentences or lines? 

A famous example of the type of questioning 
needed is contained in the section of Cardinal New- 
man’s “University Subjects” known as “Elementary 
Studies.” In this passage, a tutor, using the single 
word, “Anabasis,” as a sort of text, questions a candi- 
date for entrance to the college. The one word, 
“Anabasis,” affords matter for a thorough examina- 
tion in grammar, history, and geography. The re- 
sults of this oral quiz—the inaccuracy and super- 
ficiality of the youth’s attainments—are too well 
known to call for extended quotation here. However, 
like this sensible tutor, by our methods of teaching we 
ean say, in effect, to our undergraduates what New- 
man says in his introductory remarks: 


. really know what you say you know; know what you 
know and what you do not know; get one thing well be- 
fore you go on to a second; try to ascertain what your 
words mean; when you read a sentence, picture it before 
your mind as a whole, take in the truth or information 
contained in it, express it in your own words, and if it 
be important, commit it to the faithful memory. Again, 
compare one idea with another; adjust truths and facts; 
form them into one whole, or notice the obstacles which 
occur in doing so... not to swallow knowledge, but 
... to masticate and digest it. 
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This probing forces the reader to comprehend, to 
make logical inferences, to uncover assumptions, to 
read between the lines. Thus the reader begins to 
grasp what communication really is. He _ begins 
to perceive the meaning of tone or attitude; he sees 
that a man’s preconceptions in philosophy and re- 
ligion (or the lack of these) are often revealed in his 
silences as much as in his vociferations. 

Especially in these publicity-mad days, when the 
very air we breathe is heavy with propaganda, good 
and bad and indifferent, we owe it to our classes to 
train them to be critical readers. Once our ques- 
tioning has shown that most of those in the group un- 
derstand the whole meaning of the writing, then we 
should proceed to the more difficult task of criticism. 
Although I am thinking of the examination of ideas 
rather than the criticism of artistic technique, actually 
the separation is more apparent than real, for, as 
Newman puts it, “Thought and speech are one.” 
However, in teaching, there is the practical problem 
of proportion to consider. It is my conviction that 
since the majority of our undergraduates are not go- 
ing to major in literature, we ought to devote most 
of our precious little class time to a discussion of ideas 
and attitudes. 

Argument is especially suitable for the process of 

examining ideas, although the other forms of dis- 
course are not devoid of fruitful material. When an 
author makes a sweeping generalization, for instance, 
it is well to have the readers state the proposition in 
their own words. Then the question, “What do you 
thing of that statement?” often answers itself. In 
an amusing passage Chesterton says that, whenever 
he read a generalization about women, for example, 
he applied the statement to the ordinary women he 
knew. The unreality of the generalization was often 
laughably evident. Newman would probably eall this 
method “adjusting truth to facts” or “comparing one 
idea with another.” It is an excellent method to 
apply when the material being examined contains 
highly abstract words or words with high-tension 
voltage. Some propaganda artists employ abstract 
words as camouflage experts design combat clothing: 
to harmonize with the environment, to take their color 
from their contexts. Chameleon terms, like “democ- 
racy” and “science” are used by Soviet apologists in 
very peculiar senses. Each of these two words is 
useful in illustrating the wide gap often found be- 
tween theory and practice even in this country. The 
word, “science,” as used by advertisers in general is 
almost always a prestige word; it emphasizes, not 
denotation, but connotation. Our questioning should 
help the undergraduate to be on his guard against 
equivocal words, weasel words, and words that give 
off more heat than light. 

What all this sums up to is that teachers, especially 
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teachers of the humanities, in addition to thei: other 
roles, should be teachers of semantics and of logie. 
This does not mean that they should consult pre- 
tentious textbooks oppressive with semantic jargon. 
Nor does it mean that they should insist on the 
memorization of Barbara, Celarent, enthymeme, and 
all the rest of the logical terminology. But it does 
mean that they will train their undergraduates—and 
graduates, too, for that matter—to be conscious of 
words and language, to be on the alert for fallacies of 
language and of thought, and to test all statements 
in order to hold fast to that which is good. That 


Shorter Papers. 
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implies rejecting what is not good. The Englig, 
teacher above all, as custodian of the liberal triviun 
(grammar, logic, and rhetoric), will do all in }j 
power to produce accurate and critical readers, }, 
knows full well that the very existence of West rm 
civilization depends upon the presence among us of , 
large body of people whom the truth has set free. 
He should realize that, unless he can train his charges 
to separate the true from the false in what they hea; 
and read, he may as well apply to himself the word 
of the old hymn: “Vain man, thy fond pursuits for. 
bear.” 





BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY IN ILOILO, 
PHILIPPINES 


Pepro T. OrRAtTA 
UNESCO 


OnE striking fact in many an underdeveloped coun- 
try is the very wide gap existing between the school 
and the homes of the school children. Where the 
school is modern in every way, the homes are as back- 
ward as ever—devoid of sanitary facilities and means 
of comfort, not to mention other features which are 
considered indispensable in the more progressive com- 
munities of industrialized countries. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are not difficult 
to find. In the Philippines, two stand out: first, the 
fact that the language of the schools—English—is not 
that of the homes, which may be one of the many Fili- 
pino languages and dialects; second, the fact that 
fifty per cent of the parents have not had the benefit 
of schooling and are illiterate. The result is that the 
influence of the school upon the children is mostly 
theoretical and has very little chance of penetrating 
into their homes. For example, where a child is 
taught at school to open the windows at night to let 
fresh air in, the parents object on the grounds that 
ghosts and “bad air” must be kept out. Where chil- 
dren are taught to isolate the dishes of a tuberculosis 
patient, the parents refuse to do so in the belief that 
this would be showing a lack of family affection. 
There is a sharp distinction between the school chil- 
dren, literate in English and theoretically modern, 
and the adults who speak Filipino dialects and are 
backward and illiterate. This distinction has hitherto 
tended to be accentuated, not diminished, by the 
schools. 

José V. Aguilar, a United States educated superin- 
tendent of schools, has for many years been concerned 
about this problem and has worked hard to solve it 
through what is known as the Iloilo Projects. 


Mr. Aguilar first attacked the problem of language 
by making an experiment in one of the municipalities 
of his division, Santa Barbara. Instead of using 
English as the medium of instruction in the first 
grade, as has been the practice in Philippine schools 
since the American occupation some fifty years ago, he 
started teaching the children in the vernacular. Eng- 
lish was introduced gradually, beginning in the third 
grade. The result was that the children learned to 
read much sooner than those in the control group, 
who started with English as the medium of instrue- 
tion. After two years, their accomplishment in read- 
ing was the equivalent of 21% to 3 years of the chil- 
dren in the control group; in the social studies, 2%, 
to 4 years. They also made more rapid progress in 
arithmetic. More than this, the pupils caught up 
with those in the control group in knowledge of Eng- 
lish before the end of the elementary grades—grade 6. 

Mr. Aguilar then made a direct attack upon the 
problems of community life by requiring his teachers 
to devote a part of their time to community work. 
Instead of confining themselves to teaching the three 
Rs, teachers visited homes and taught parents to build 
sanitary toilets, plant vegetables and raise poultry 
and pigs, construct drainage systems, prepare bal- 
anced diets, tend children and the aged, and improve 
the privacy of the homes. In class teachers made 
these activities the bases of studies—reading, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, and civics. Pupils visited home 
gardens, the town post office, the doctor’s clinic, the 
agricultural experiment station, and other public 
places. Later, discussing what they had learned 
through observation, they were led to see how their 
knowledge could be applied to the problems of the 
home and the community. Children and adults began 
to work together to improve living standards. The 
teachers acted as guides and motivators and exempli- 
fied in their own homes the practices they advocated. 

The projects have a long way to go, as Mr. Aguilar 
says, but results are already bearing the promise of 
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uniting the younger and older generations, instead of 
pel petuating the existing division between them. The 
Bureau of Public Schools has adopted a policy, based 
no doubt upon the success of the Iloilo experiments, to 
use the schools as a direct means of improving home 
and community life in every barrio and town of the 
Philippines. Community schools are fast multiply- 
ing, and teachers are no longer just dispensers of 
knowledge; they are leaders of social reconstruction 


as well. 


OF MICE AND COLLEGE MEN 


Wu.iumM J. LopGe 
Chico (Calif.) State College 


SoMEONE has remarked, with humor but not with- 
out truth, that rats and college students are always 
readily available for experimentation. 

Many teachers and administrators, aware that the 
child hungers for more than water and cheese, would 
like to see more attention paid to the child and less 
to the rats. The findings of various learning experi- 
ments with rats and other alleged lower animals are 
not readily transferable to the classroom situation, 
despite such admirable efforts as the 43rd Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
“The Psychology of Learning.” 

A parallel situation appears to exist in much of the 
research dealing with personality appraisal of the 


Book@ . « .» 
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“paper and pencil” variety, where the chosen few 
subjects often are college students and, more spe- 
cifically, educational psychology majors. The “tests” 
usually are evolved by professors in an academic cul- 
ture group, standardized on their test-sophisticated, 
educational-psychology students, and validated by 
their authors and the latter’s graduate students. 

Despite these limitations and the additional fact 
that psychological findings in the fields of learning 
and personality are rarely put into semipopular form 
for classroom teachers, educators have to plead guilty 
to the charge that classroom practices generally lag 
too far behind research findings. In addition, it has 
been pointed out by Brownell’ that the type of re- 
search typically done by classroom teachers is open 
to serious challenge. He points out that we have 
made something of a fetish of experiments involving 
matching groups that simply cannot be matched in 
every important respect; furthermore, our control of 
variables is often very dubious indeed. Classroom 
research, in Brownell’s opinion, should take the di- 
rection of a simple account of what teaching was 
done, how it was done, and what changes in behavior 
did or did not take place. In the writer’s opinion, 
it appears to follow that schools of education should 
grant academic respectability to such research, in 
spite of the absence of statistics! 


1W. Brownell. Address to the California Research 
Association, Chico, Calif., March 31, 1951. 





ELIZABETH’S ERA: 
IN HISTORY AND DRAMA 


Wituiam H. BEYER 


New York 27 


ALERTED as we are today to aggressive nationalism 
and international aggrandizement because of our in- 
volvement in incipient wars, nascent revolutions, and 
eivil conflict abroad provoked by foreign political 
ideologies ambitious of world domination, we are 
most responsive to the tumultuous Elizabethan era 
and the triumphs of the British Renaissance. The 
brilliance of the latter ignites us to aspire even as it 
invites our admiration and affections every time the 
curtains part on a drama of William Shakespeare, 
for then we are confronted with the full flowering 
of an aristocratic culture in theatre art. The cycle 
of achievement in the England of Elizabeth is awe- 
some in its fascination, and in “The Age of Eliza- 
beth” by A. L. Rowse, the author paints a mighty 
mural of the times, alive and throbbing with the 
vigorous activities of the Elizabethans, high and low, 
bright in detail, broad in delineation, perceptively 


outlining the stimulating tensions, and in pure, vig- 
orous color revealing the bloody strife and black 
melancholy that pulsed through their lives. We see 
their diverse qualifications and accomplishments as 
well as their contributions to an aggressive young 
nationalism that became the cornerstone upon which 
the mighty British Empire was to arise fabulously, 
dominate for three centuries, and then retreat to 
concentrate once more on “This seeptered isle. : 
As a scholar and an authority, Mr. Rowse, a fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford, and a distinguished 
Cornish and Elizabethan historian, demonstrates 
sound scholarship and immense research, and the 
vitality and clarity of his style provide a work of 
literary stature, truly a masterwork, commanding 
attention. 

In his analysis, Mr. Rowse stimulates thought, even 
meditation, as we are made aware of our democratic 
indebtedness in the details of the struggle, beginning 
with the Magna Carta in 1215, that had been waged 
by the people to assert their rights as free men as 
against the limitations imposed on them by the abso- 
lute authority of traditional sovereignty. Henry 
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VIII, in his break with Rome, aimed at strength- 
ening his With 
Church powers, as well as properties, possessions, and 


royal position. the dispersal of 
positions, into the expanding circle of free men, how- 
ever, their political powers inevitably increased, espe- 
cially in Commons, and so there developed a curb 
to the ruler’s sovereign powers. This development 
in the social pattern Elizabeth had the wisdom to 
perceive, evaluate, and exploit with a sly Machiave!l- 
lian talent for compromise—there were new seas she 
was exploring and bigger fish to catch. Indisputably 
“she had a natural duplicity of mind,” a prerequisite 
to suecessful Kingship. 

Klizabeth’s subjects, up to the time of New World 
expansion, were a homogeneous folk, an insular peo- 
ple but newly freed from medieval bondage, and 
numbered five million, while London was a provincial 
town of 300,000. 


fecundity fostered by the printing press, in its first 


It was an era of great mental 


century, the wars, and the foreign expansion which 
took Englishmen of all classes abroad and brought 
foreigners, refugees largely, to live among them. An 
intense nationalism flourished, virile and infectious, 
which Elizabeth encouraged as essential at home for 
the foothold she was ambitious to achieve in the New 
World. 


on a grandiose international scale that Elizabeth econ- 


Obviously it was in sovereign dimensions 


ceived herself as functioning, for being an exhibition- 
ist, quite consistent with the lusty, aggressive era, 
she was ever the actress, even the actress-producer. 
With uncanny cunning and ecaleulation, together with 
a perfect sense of histrionic as well as historic timing, 
and with the born executive’s shrewdness in selecting 
her ecouneil—men like Sir Thomas Gresham, hér finan- 
cial wizard, and Lord Burghley, her “spirit,” prob- 
ably the greatest of all England’s ministers of the 
exchequer and of foreign affairs—councilors she 
prized, she majestically reserved the prerogative of 
decision for herself. To her foreign adversaries of 
Chureh and State, “That Woman’—hborn, like Na- 
poleon une étre politique—was no doubt a power 
prestidigitator, for she unfailingly demonstrated po- 
litical astuteness, social awareness, and not only con- 
temporary responsibility, but historie perspective. 
Providence—her subjects, still steeped in medieval 
superstition, elucked—was with her and cast an awe- 
inspiring mythical halo about her successes in the 
wars, at sea, in New World expansion, and in her 
victory over Rome. Their Queen’s indomitable spirit 


could well insure Marlowe’s Tamberlaine to ery, 


‘arry me to war against the gods’! Her 
royal, though determined, spinsterhood, once Catholi- 


“Come, 


cism was outlawed, rewarded her with the title, “Vir- 
gin Queen”—though without the benefit of eeclesi- 


astical dispensation. Privately, possibly enough, the 
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court may well have regarded this sobriquet euphe. 
mistically, with a nod to its mythical value and 
bow to its theological implications. 


a 


That Elizabeth was an actress was not merely , 
personal idiosynerasy. Her century was arrogant) 
destiny-conscious and teeming with the contrasts, egy. 
flicts, and tensions of epic drama, and, fitting), 
enough, Shakespeare, a sovereign in his field, ap. 
peared. That Elizabeth saw herself spotlighted drs. 
matically in an historic perspective, as Shakespear 
beheld her, the tragic execution of Essex reveals 
Subsequent to the abortive putsch of Essex, the day 
after Shakespeare’s Richard II had been performed 
on the insistence of the ambitious supporters oj 
Essex, the Queen cried out to Lambert, “I am Rich 
ard, know ye not that?” Essex was beheaded; Shakes. 
peare’s innocent complicity condoned—truly a ma- 
jectic, prima-donna set of values. The roots lay 
deep that prodded the Bard’s Hamlet to say, “Tl 
play’s the thing/ Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of 
the tang |...” 

The rise of the 


convulsive morality of Puri. 


tanism, which abolished all the colorful ritual o 
Catholicism as well as destroyed its medieval symbols 
and so deprived us of that vast treasurehouse 0! 
art, and the open conflict with Rome precipitated 
by St. Pius V’s inept Bull, Regnans in Ezcelsis, i1 
1570—-the Bull which declared Elizabeth a bastard 
and excommunicated Elizabeth and her court—set 
the stage in lavish ostentation and unprecedented 
luxury, flambuoyantly theatricalizing her reign. Pa- 
rades, masques, pageants, together with music and 
dance festival, as well as drama and literature, flour- 
ished. Hack journalism and a vast pamphleteering 
business in technical “know how” animated the press 
of the times. Though herself bored with sermons, 
being neither Papist nor Puritan, Elizabeth encour- 
aged them for the good of her subjects, feeling, “It 
stores up and releases untold energies; for, as we 
know, human egoism is the greatest motive force in 
the world.” Majestic egotist that she was, she real- 
ized the power of the Christian myth and its value, 
especially as embodied in this new deterministic 
ereed and considered it essential to England’s new- 
born nationalism. 

Elizabeth’s complete break with Rome, resulting in 
some three hundred executions of Catholic heretics 
during her reign, which the Queen deplored and 
which the populace attended in throngs, released the 
egoism of her subjects completely from the yoke of 
medieval theology. There was a great raucous pros- 
perity as science, agriculture, industry, law, and 
finance expanded, and there was equally great work- 
ers’ misery. The shift in the social ladder, creating 


a new nobility and a bourgeoisie, powerful and pur- 
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poseful, in lands and industry, denuded existing 
towns and shires, while developing new ones. The 
creat profits acerued only to the few. Death dark- 
ened the seene periodically with recurrent plagues, 
the high mortality rate, and executions, and the blood 
that flowed in the wars, on land and on sea in gross 
territorial conquest, besmirched the mural with erim- 
son. Often ruthless and unfeeling in her queenly 
prerogatives, Elizabeth, the woman known only to a 
few and inevitably with tragic consequences, crashed 
within herself with the execution of her beloved 
young Essex. Here, too, she was Richard II, “A 
king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woes obey.” Unrest 
stymied the intellectuals, for the age’s erass com- 
mercialism eorroded traditional classical scholarship 
and constrained the nobility from continuing as eul- 
ture’s patrons. The vast, growing antiquarian move- 
ment in map-making and recording was done largely 
by amateurs, a status that was considered one of a 
gentleman’s prerogatives. In a quarter of a century, 
London had become a metropolitan city, overcrowed, 
harboring aliens as yet unassimilated, and the great 
economie extremes plus the insecurity prevalent in a 
prosperity, contingent largely upon foreign wars and 
expansion, encouraged crime and immorality gen- 
erally, the Puritans notwithstanding. It was a liti- 
gious era, a bonanza age for the legal profession, and 
the lawyers made the most of it and of their fellow 
subjects, abetting and benefiting by Gresham’s finan- 
cial manipulations. Gresham elevated usury to inter- 
national business with autolycustean ease and is con- 
sequently still highly regarded in capital-investment 
circles as a sort of hierarchic Early Primitive to which 
the international bourse makes its daily genuflection— 
and the rich still get richer. Indisputably, human 
nature being what it is, history is a continuing 
process. 

Rowse sums up in saying: 

The constant theme of Elizabethan thought and teach- 
ing on the subject of society is the necessity of order 
and degree, and the consequent insistance upon authority 
and obedience. ... But a society that had Elizabeth at its 
head, Burghley as its statesman, Philip Sidney as its 
pattern of chivalry, Drake for its sea captain; whose 
poet was Spencer, whose philosopher, Bacon; that had 
Shakespeare for its dramatist, may well bear comparison, 
so far as civilization is concerned, with any of the larger 


societies of our time. 


Rowse’s “The Age of Elizabeth” splendidly re- 
creates the times in scale, scope, and breadth as well 
as imparts its excitement, stimulus, and challenge so 
that a figure like Shakespeare looms inevitably with 
the authority and prestige of a man destined to great- 
ness—a Renaissance colossus, possessing the mythical 
third eye of mind-sight; a man who in his choice of 
material was completely attuned to the mode and 
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temper of the times, but whose poetie genius gave 
him the perceptivity which saw man historically in a 
purely classical stature and whose artistic achieve- 
ments elevated him to that pedestal. 

The background for the dramatists of the 16th cen- 
tury receives authoritative and engaging treatment in 
“Pageantry on the Shakespearean Stage” by Alice 
S. Venezky. Miss Venezky’s erudition and academic 
thoroughness, together with comprehensive research, 
are admirable and give authority to her analysis of 
the ebullient theatrical activities prior to the intro- 
duction of the professional London theatre by James 
3urbage. She discusses the abundance of pageants, 
masques, tableaus—all entertainments with which the 
court and the communities seasoned their days—and 
she presents this bustling theatrical life with relish, 
admiration, and deft humor. 

The professional London theatres with their Mar- 
lowes, Peeles, Greenes, and Shakespeare were, as sug- 
gested, a comparatively new development—the thea- 
tre-in-transition, entirely consistent with an era of 
transition. It came “up from the inn courtyards,” 
where itinerant, vagabond players traditionally per- 
formed, to a permanent inn-courtyard style of theatre 
which James Burbage erected in ’76 at Holywell in 
London’s outskirts, there to develop into a cultural 
blossom of the victory over the Armada a decade or 
so later with the appearance of the Bard as an in- 
conspicuous actor in Burbage’s company. 

Prior to the Reformation, the traditional medieval 
drama of church ritual had fostered miracle and 
morality plays, and the nobility had their poets and 
court players, as well. as strolling players. Singers 
and dancers, actors, and clowns had developed across 
the land. The talent in the folk had been cultivated 
for generations by courtiers and gentry and was 
generously displayed in the abundant masque and 
pageant entertainments calculated to ingratiate them 
with their overlords. Too, they served to nudge their 
lordships into an awareness of their responsibilities 
and of what their subjects expected of them. The 
performances were done on an ostentatious scale— 
neither pounds, perfume, nor perspiration was spared 
—and were enacted on an impressive mythical plane, 
giving artistic license latitude, and were necessarily 
staged with no attempt at subtlety, notably in the 
fabulous treatment of the theological obstinacy of 
Puritan morality. 

In Elizabeth’s tempestuous time the traditional 
holiday entertainments were multiplied by the sensa- 
tional events demanding celebration, together with 
the showy comings and goings of the nobility, visit- 
ing royalty, and, most notably, of the Queen and her 
court, considerably crowding the calendar. When 
Elizabeth and her entourage of three hundred started 
on a ecross-county junket, since she loved to tour and 
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make elaborately gracious personal appearances, bells 
no doubt sounded the country-wide alarm, arousing 
the talent and urging poets, musicians, costumers, 
dancers, as well as trained dogs, oath-prattling par- 
rots, and monkeys—the newest diversion in street, 
boudoir, and brothel—to sharpen their quills, toes, 
tones, and costume effects in honor of the Queen’s 
arrival. Brilliant classical scholar that the Queen 
was, theatre lover, as was James after her, the poets 
were free to conjure with a wealth of mythology. In 
the best trend of our modern art, function followed 
form, and the country’s rivers, lakes, bridges, gar- 
dens—whatever local feature might give the enter- 
tainment unique distinction—were featured. Towns 
were naturally restricted to their architectural as- 
pects, but everywhere the decorations were lavish, 
the costuming spectacular, and the poet-dramatist’s 
imagery and classic allusions of Martian splendor— 
weather permitting. 

Even though much rhetoric was indulged in, there 


” 


was a “Hey, nonny-nonny—” rhythm as well as a 
certain magnificence and grandeur to these celebra- 
circumstance, all of 
which enriched the participants as well as the on- 
the classies within 
quoting range and making bowing acquaintances of 
the nobility. Miss Venezky traces all these develop- 
ments brightly and analyzes the classical, mythical, 
and allegorical sources and the treatments given the 
material in these 


tions in which pomp glamorized 


lookers immeasurably, bringing 


infinitely varied performances. 
Most interesting, probably, is her showing of the 
development of these entertainments as they were 
incorporated in the works of the professional drama- 
tists. 
the static pageant style and incorporated into char- 
acter-and-action dramatic technique and used to high- 
light both situation and emotional content. By asso- 
ciation, Elizabethan audiences felt a double impact 
in the dramatist’s imagery and allusions, in current 
as well as in historical references. This being the 
first century of the printing press, the people were 
traditionally used to having their history by word of 
mouth. When these words were expressed poetically 
by Marlowe and Shakespeare in their historical 
dramas, it was more than entertaining; it was a reve- 
lation and, to a degree, flattering. 

Miss Venezky’s absorbing volume continues into the 
reign of James I when the growth of the merchant 
guilds, which sponsored the pageants, reflected their 
merchandizing approach and so diverted celebration 
entertainment to show business for they stressed their 
various products as “something new has been added.” 
There are generous notes, a comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy, and an appendix listing the royal celebrations 
referred to in the text, all of which are highly in- 


She indicates how they were translated from 
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structive. The book is handsomely illustrated wit, 
striking prints which contribute to its value as a 
outstanding volume on a little explored but significay; 
development in the Elizabethan theatre scene. Ahoy, 
all, it is completely absorbing reading. 

Marchette Chute’s new book, “An Introduction t) 
Shakespeare,” is in essence a retelling of her earlie; 
“Shakespeare of London” for juvenile readers new ty 
Shakespeare for whom it should be required reading 
as collateral material with Alice Venezky’s “Pag. 
eantry on the Shakespearen Stage.” In her “Intro. 
duction” Miss Chute sketches the Bard’s career a; 
the foremost Elizabethan dramatist-poet and presents 
a striking picture of his times and of his audiences, 
as well as of his fellow actors and literary contempo. 


raries. Burbage’s theatre was the beginning of mod. 
ern “show business,” and she indicates the trials and 


tribulations it encountered as it overcame the increas. 
ing obstacles presented by Puritanism, politics, and 
reality powers, not to mention the recurrent plagues, 
wars, and depressions, in the electrifying era of Eliza. 
beth. Shakespeare’s plays, their sources and treat- 
ment, are briefly examined and present a preview for 
the beginner that is inviting, for she writes with en- 
thusiasm, scholarly authority, and obvious devotion 
to the theatre generally and Shakespeare’s plays spe- 
cifically, all of which adds up to engrossing reading. 
Inevitably, students grounded in Miss Chute’s “Intro- 
duction” will tackle Shakespeare’s plays with an 
awareness which insures enthusiastic receptivity and 
proportionate appreciation. 

Miss Chute’s earlier volume, “Shakespeare of Lon- 
don,” enlarges upon the stages of the dramatist’s 
career as well as the development of the theatre and 
the plays, with greater stress on the turbulent times 
and on the many important personages involved both 
on the historic and on the literary scale. 
and instructive when she confines herself to the facts 
which her thorough research and scholarship authen- 
ticate, and in this area she is a good reporter. In the 
typical contemporary style of nonfiction writing so 
popular today, which brings the fictional romantic 
treatment to historical material in a “History Can 
Be Fun” vein, Miss Chute highlights and entertain- 
ingly elaborates upon the age’s background and its 
personalities all of which have intimate bearing on 
Shakespeare. 

However, when her deductions on the Bard of Avon 
sause her to picture him in stature as a typical subur- 
ban burgher, a placid, reliable church-going, tax-pay- 
ing, jail-evading citizen—a considerable accomplish- 
ment in so litigious an age, we grant you—a man who 
was a sane and colorless property owner, unexplain- 
ably separated from his wife and family, we take 
vigorous exception, and with reason, for in his son- 
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nets as well as in his plays, Shakespeare reveals his 
true stature and his inner life. Here is disclosed the 
poet who is our major concern, or should be. There is 
his Sonnet CXIX: 


What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 
Distill’d from limbees foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 
Still losing when I saw myself to win! 


And elsewhere: 


. in my nature reigned 
All frailties that beseech all kinds of blood. 


Aside from the many-visaged, divinely inspired, 
bedeviled artist who served both man and the muse, his 
talents and temperament made him an artist in acting 
as well. Miss Chute’s drab picture of the private life 
of the players is equally unpersuasive. It robs the 
players of all the flair of their artistic temperaments 
and reduces them from the combined dreamers and 
zany vagabonds they were (and still are), whose 
only constancy was inconstancy, to smug craftsmen, 
skilled in acting, “’s blood”! Her Elizabethan players 
are puerile, inhibited men minus fantasy, imagina- 
tion, and that lovable childlike egotism that is neces- 
sary for those who, as players assuming roles of others, 
wear masks as a psychological aspect of their per- 
sonalities. This is the artist and the artist’s life his- 
tory, social, literary, and dramatic, and is the very 
essence of poetry as living. It evokes the most virile 
and tumultuous of eras, Elizabeth’s, the most op- 
portunistie of ages when trade, travel, and the wars 
made London an overcrowded, inadequately housed, 
boom-town metropolis, the crossroads of the Western 
world: a metropolis increasingly bristling with native 
and foreign charlatans and adventurers of both sexes, 
folk of talent real or fancied, ambitious, aggressive, 
and consequently ruthless, to whom lust served as love. 
Executions vied in popularity with the stage; London- 
ers demanded that blood be seen to flow in theatri- 
ealized murder and mayhem—a popular theme then as 
now. Performances were in the daytime, and in the 
unlighted streets at night virtue was uninvited. Tav- 
erns were the offices, rendezvous centers, and hub 
of the players’ lives since all contracts were drawn 
up and toasted there. Brothels winked everywhere, 
and the Jane Nightworks did a thriving business at 
the old stand, which Shakespeare jocularly recounts in 
Henry IV, III: 11—Falstaff sounding off—for the 
nobility led the way in these florid fol-de-rols. As 
Rowse points out: “The Court itself was a center of 
education in the arts of culture and manners, in 
worldliness and sophistication, intrigue and treach- 
ery” (p. 529), and as Mark Twain hilariously narrates 
in his lusty tale, “In Elizabeth’s Closet”—privately 
printed only because the Puritans paused long enough 
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on Plymouth Rock to spawn Comstockism. Miss 
Chute allows Gentle Will one lapse from grace in the 
well-known incident noted by the young Templar 
Manningham in which—the mask again !—Shakespeare 
got his innings with a femme fan of Richard Burbage’s 
and notified the tardy lover that William the Con- 
queror came before Richard IIT. 

The mask, in its psychological manifestation as 
referred to, among the players is but one device of 
the dualism in creation which, as a theme throughout 
his poetry, occupied Shakespeare consistently. It is 
one aspect of the spiritual synthesis he evolved, 
artistically compounded of dreams and reality, as- 
pirations and lusts, ambitions that fetter, and hopes 
that give impulse to freedom. That evil serves good 
Shakespeare well knew (again Sonnet CXIX): 

O benefit of ill! now I find true 

That better is by evil still made better: 

And ruin’d love, when it is built anew, 

Grows fairer than at first, more stronger, far greater. 


Too, he knew the value of expediency—man’s culti- 
vated deceptivity paralleling the protective coloring in 
nature—and expresses himself through the Bastard in 
King John: 


And not alone in habit and device, 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement, 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth; 
Which, though I will not practise to deceive 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn. 


Indisputably the extremities of wealth and destitution, 
of achievement and frustration, of realignment of 
social classes and consequent political powers, to- 
gether with an arrogant nationalism which from 
youthful agression was to develop into hostile ma- 
turity, made for the challenging tensions which poets 
such as Shakespeare would reflect upon and in re- 
flection become charged with inspiration as_ they 
weighed these temporary animations of a _ people 
against the charge of the maker who eternally fires 
them. These are but a few facts of Shakespeare the 
poet as he reveals himself to us, and through him his 
times and associates, up but one step from vagabond 
players, not even considered irresponsible, carefree 
Bohemians, a romantic 18th-eentury appellation. 
The liaison in Elizabeth’s days, when the whole ex- 
panding social picture in a century which embraced 
revolution, civil wars, and consolidation was off the 
norm of human behavior. It exposed the demon as 
well as indicated the divinity in man, a laceration 
which was the very essence of poetry, as were the 
lives of the artists—players and writers. As they 
conformed, they held “the mirror up to nature,” their 
natures as special humans, whose seeming off-center 
living was essentially poetic. Inconsistent ?—con- 
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sistency is irrelevant; relevancy is: “Be true to thy- 
self! ...” As Emerson said, “A foolish consistency 

is the hobgoblin of little minds’; and again, “To be a 

man one must be a nonconformist.” Truth, yes, as 

artists true to their own nature as men, which by the 
farthest stretch of imagination never resolves living to 
the pedestrian role of the common man. Rather it is 
the whole, the Renaissance, man whose stature was 

Shakespeare achievement. “Things won are done; 

Joy’s soul lies in the doing.” 

No contemporary critique of Shakespeare has made 
so uniquely significant a contribution to the literature 
of criticism as has that of the late Harold C. God- 
dard, former head of the Swarthmore College depart- 
ment of English, in his masterful interpretation of 
the poet-dramatist. It is the consummation of a life- 
time devoted to teaching and meditation from which 
the author culled wisdom that gave living as well as 
literature true meaning and revealed the very essence 
of Shakespeare. Obviously he worships “—liberty, 
love, and wonder .. . the identical trinity” in life 
that Shakespeare did. Brilliant scholar that he was, 
Dr. Goddard, like any true artist, after perfecting a 
technique and so conquering his medium that tech- 
nique vanishes in performance, has given us art alone. 
The technique is there for those sleuths of objective 
criticism consecrated to defining—and they are legion 
—who will split academic hairs, bristling with erudi- 
tion in defense of their modern “angle” on the Bard. 
Various interpretations of plays are essential and are 
stimulating; Goddard is not coneerned with the 
pigeonhole categories of objective definition. It is in 
unity—in an aesthetic, moral, psychological unity and 
in a spiritual, poetic, and classic synthesis—ir Shakes- 
peare’s complete poetic works that the meaning of his 
genius lies and is here brilliantly shown. It is the 
analysis of plays and poems, comparison and evalu- 
ation to discover interrelation, which the author's 
eclectic literary knowledge enables him to present. 
He gives us the philosopher and profound moralist, 
deeply religious, a wary politician, and a man rich in 
social awareness, admittedly burdened with all the 
contradictions and frailties that flesh is heir to. That 
was William Shakespeare, the man who, as actor- 
director, poet-dramatist, passionately loved life and 
man, even though despairing of mankind’s fatal irre- 

consilabilities and tragie destiny. 

“Time,” Blake was inspired to say, “is the merey 
of ternity,” a majestic metaphor which Shakespeare 
matched innumerable times poetically and dramatized 
poignantly; “time” and “merey,” too, as when King 
Lear achieved grace by attaining manhood after abro- 
gating kingship in the greatest of all tragedies in our 
language. Goddard illumines King Lear as he traces 
various themes Shakespeare used repeatedly, a main 
theme being the biological which deals with heredity 
and the conflict of two generations. Here Shakes- 





peare dramatizes the conflict found in history on , 
royal plane. It is one of power—the powers an¢ 
passions that men possess, and are possessed }y 
Too, he develops it romantically in Romeo and Juliet 
in fantasy in The Tempest, and even in the Eliza. 
bethan’s modern girl’s revolt in The Taming of th, 
Shrew. Inherent in all is the struggle for power, 
for domination; man’s eternal battle of egoism whic) 
charge the “spark” that is poetry in the Bard’s drama, 
Lear’s travail in attaining grace makes of the tragedy 
a profoundly religious play and, astonishingly thoug) 
irrefutably, this is revealed in the diabolical blinding 
of Gloucester, a scene which, because of misinterpre- 
tation, is all too often omitted in performance, eyey 
though it sums up the psychological theme revealing 
the suicidal tendencies of unregulated passions which 
prophetically presage the doom of mankind itsel! 
“Tt will come, /Humanity must perforce prey on 
itself, / Like monsters of the deep.” Macbeth, Othell 
Henry V, Measure for Measure, and Hamlet, to men- 
tion a few, are variations on the power theme. As 
Goddard says, “As you cannot comprehend Henry V 
until you have read Hamlet, so you cannot compre- 
hend Hamlet until you have read King Lear.” Th 
seminal character of the plays extends beyond them; 
the poems have the same character in relation to th 
early plays. Shakespeare early learned to despis¢ 
the authority invested in Elizabethan monarchia! 
bureaucracy, a feeling which we, plagued with au- 
thoritarianism, can appreciate. 

The political psychology of the age in its dramati 
interpretation and poetie evaluation is likewise a 
seminal character of the Bard and extends his use of 
the theme of power. Sparked in Henry V, it was 
brashly employed in Richard II with the threat of 
calumnious consequences for Shakespeare when Essex 
usurped in life the role of Richard. This necessitated 
Machiavellian subtlety on the part of Shakespeare 
in his subsequent tragedies. His injection of the “— 
sweet, sweet, sweet poison in the age’s tooth” is 
nowhere more adroit than in Julius Caesar for he had 
found, as did Robert Schumann later, that “A man 
"an write a revolution within the four falls of a 
symphony and the police be none the wiser.” The 
fury of Lear gives complete vent to the poet’s despair 
and his attitude toward power which had politically 
reached its zenith in Elizabeth’s era. 

Pertinence for us lies in the analogy of our times 
with those of the poet, notably in the realm of power 
in politics as fought ruthlessly today in “both your 
houses.” The analogy extends to the present when 
war and revolution abroad (which we wage with the 
dove in one hand and the atom bomb in the other, 
undecided which hand should carry what, under a 
banner emblazoned with the seal of the Point Four 
Program born aloft in the harried breeze) are com- 
plicated by the injection of a Fifth Column with its 
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threat of doom for democracy. Elizabethan infiltra- 
tion stemmed from Rome; it was answered with the 
axe, The Queen’s sovereignty was preserved intact. 
Ours is complicated by Moscow and is answered by 
lezislation, with heightened catastrophic implications. 
As Goddard writes: “Ours is a time that would have 
sent the Greeks to their oracles. We fail at our peril 
to consult ours.” Since the international dilemma 
has attained mythical dimensions, the pertinence of 
analogy in time intensifies the importance of the 
poet as prophet, a respect in which he is significantly 
meaningful. Goddard heightens this meaning by his 
application of modern psychology to the whole of 
Shakespeare’s works, without falling into the trap of 
interpreting all passion according to Freud. This en- 
ables us to see the poet distinctly and to comprehend 
fully his Protean stature. This stature is such that, 
owing to the multiplicity of his creations, plus the 
fact that he was humble and so lacking in ambition 
that he left no personal record and never undertook 
the publication of his works himself, it has been held 
that he could not have written all that is generally 
attributed to him—this would have been the accom- 
plishment of a superman. But he was just that and 
more—a superartist, a complete man, and so a gen- 
uine Renaissance man. In this respect there is no 
comparison with our times, for there is no Shakes- 
peare in sight. Nor will there be, since the psy- 
chology of the theatre and of our society as a eul- 
tural entity has no relation to Elizabeth’s. Shakes- 
peare was a rare phenomenon in that he appeared 
when the professional stage was new and when in 
England the modern era started. More than the 
right man in the right place, he was the unmatched 
creator blest with poetic divination and an electrify- 
ing theatre instinct. His dualism likens him in na- 
ture to his own Cadwal and Polydore in Cymbeline— 
the first, the meditative man; the second, the man of 
action. Fortunately, his impassioned duality, while 
it often challenges us with poetic ambiguity, is never 
steeped in obscurity, the admittedly caleulated objec- 
tive of leading contemporary poets. Consequently, 
while Shakespeare’s penetrating and_ illuminating 
revelations are as the lightning, symbols of truth in 
King Lear, our poetasters mostly provoke only heat 
lightning, neither hot nor cold, capable of striking 
and inflaming nothing. His plays demonstrate the 
wisdom of Emerson’s “Perpetual moderness is the 
measure of merit in any work of art.” 
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We agree with Goddard that it is the poet in him 
that saved Shakespeare from both history and the 
theatre, and it is the variety of poetry through which 
he expresses philosophy, humanitarianism, and, above 
all, that rare gift of wonder—as of a man forever 
at the dawn of creation—that was a determinant. 
It made him employ a diversity of material for his 
plays so that he might “hold the mirror up to na- 
ture”’—for our entertainment and also reflect his 
inner nature for our continuing wonder. Finally, the 
poet obviously saved Shakespeare from himself, for 
the holocaust that rent his soul, as revealed in the 
impassioned agony of King Lear, cleansed him. In 
The Tempest, as Goddard shows us, the royal father- 
daughter relationship is on another plane of exist- 
ence in a magical tropical isle. Here matter is seen 
as but material for dreams, and in spirit, beauty, lies 
the substance with which we must remake the world. 
And yet—with power given new dimensions by sei- 
ence today, when the very secret of life extends man’s 
grasp from subterranean to heretofore unattained 
atmospheric heights and when the steel glove encloses 


that grasp 


How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 


Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 


It is a truism that we read ourselves in a book. 
So when a man explores the whole range of literature 
and Shakespeare, too, finds the highest precepts of 
life and art, and uncovers their universal meaning, 
he inevitably gives us a portrait of himself. Goddard 
as revealed through his book is no mere Bardolator; 
he is the worthy and genuine disciple of Shakespeare 
whose poetry most enlightens because of its revela- 
tions, its truths that demonstrate that Shakespeare, 
too, came “not to bring peace but a sword.” As we 
genuflect to the master we raise our hands in humble 


gratitude to Goddard. 
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THE DEFENSE OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

Ir is unfortunate that, in efforts to defend the 
schools against “wrecking crews,” as they have re- 
cently been described, the same tactics have been em- 





ployed as the ones used by those who have been at- 
tacking American education. The cause of education 
is not likely to be advanced by referring to its op- 
ponents as “paranoiac.” The fact is that the reasons 
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that inspire opposition vary and those who are 
sincere, if mistaken, in their criticism are used by 
others whose motives are devious and selfish. To 
suggest that opponents of modern education seek 
totalitarian control of the schools is about as valid an 
argument as is the attack on modern education as 
leading to Communism. It should be better known 
than it seems to be that in 1931 Soviet Russia dis- 
carded all the aspects of modern education with which 
the schools had experimented since 1917 on the 
grounds that they did not produce good Communists. 
Further, American democracy was built up by the 
traditional methods and content in education, and 
what is referred to as “modern education” is barely 
thirty years old and is not yet universal throughout 
the country. Finally, very few of the democracies 
allied to this eountry have yet discarded the educa- 
tional tradition completely. 

If the American public is to be rallied to defend its 
schools, arguments of the kind described will only help 
to confuse rather than enlighten it. Greater success 
would probably be attained if the publie were in- 
formed that the major changes both in methods and 
in content do not stem from any one philosophy but 
are the inevitable results of a better and sounder 
understanding of growth, the learning process, and 
interest that has been contributed by psychology. 
Here at least the public would find a point on which 
most educators would agree. What the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA said about public 
interest in education generally would apply equally to 
its understanding of modern theory: 

The Commission does not doubt that, if the American 
pepole have an opportunity to consider the facts, their 
answer will be clear, and prompt, and wise. 

(“Publie Schools: A Top Priority,” p. 14.) 

Beyond that, all American citizens, lay and pro- 
fessional, should be more familiar than they seem to 
be with the unbroken tradition of the significance of 
American education as defined, from George Washing- 
ton to President Truman and General Eisenhower, in 
the Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin, “Builders of 
American Democracy.”—I. L. K. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO TEACH IN ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS ABROAD 

AN announcement has been received from Paul E. 
Smith, director, International Educational Program, 
Office of Education, FSA, listing opportunities for 
U. S. elementary- and secondary-school teachers to 
teach in national schools of certain countries under 
the Fulbright and other exchange programs, 1952-53. 
There are three plans: 1. Interchange programs for 
teachers whose schools will grant a leave of absence 
with salary and accept a foreign teacher. The coun- 


tries included are Canada, France, and the Unite 
Kingdom. 2. Interchange programs for high-schog) 
and junior-college teachers whose schools will grant , 
leave of absence without salary and will pay , 
“dollar” salary to a foreign teacher. The countri« 
included are Austria, Belgium and Luxemboury 
France, Italy, The Netherlands, and Norway, 
Grants for teachers who can secure a leave of absenc 
without salary and for applicants not currently unde 
teaching contracts for positions in Egypt, Iran, Thy 
Netherlands, and Turkey. 

Information on terms of award, travel grants, jp. 
come-tax liability, and qualifications may be obtained 
from the Educational Services Abroad Branch, Office 
of Education, FSA, Washington 25, D. C. Applica. 
tion blanks, which must be submitted before October 
15, 1951, may be obtained from this branch or super. 
intendents of schools or headmasters. 


THE FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION AWARDS 

THE Fund for the Advancement of Education, re- 
cently established by the Ford Foundation, which was 
set up in April with an interim budget of more than 
$7,000,000, has awarded 250 faculty fellowships for 
the coming year, amounting to an expenditure of 
$1,096,870.21 in addition to travel and tuition costs. 
The fellowships were established to enable young 
faculty members in colleges to improve their com- 
petence in undergraduate teaching. 

The winners of awards, selected from a total of 
1,535 applicants, represent 165 institutions in 39 
states and the District of Columbia and Alaska. The 
regional breakdown is as follows: Northeastern states, 
52; North Central states, 38; Southern states, 62; 
and Western states, 22. 

The program is administered by a Committee on 
Administration, under the chairmanship of Victor L. 
Butterfield, president, Wesleyan University. Appli- 
eants for fellowships were required to have assurance 
of employment for the academic year beginning Sep- 
tember, 1952. Continuance of the plan will depend 
on the preliminary evaluation of the present program. 


CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 

THE following “Policy Statement Pertaining to Co- 
operative Relationships with Students,” approved by 
the Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota, 
May 11, has been received from E. G. Williamson, 
dean of students at the university. 


The university . . . has long been committed to the 
use of its full resources for the development of leader- 
ship and responsible citizenship in its students. In the 
midst of an ever-broadening program of research and 
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nlie service, this commitment to the instruction of 


public 
item remains a central objective. 
" Over the years the experiences of the administration 
and the staff working with students have demonstrated 
; that responsible leadership can be developed by students. 
Moreover, consulting and sharing with students the back- 
ground of university affairs and problems have served 
to develop a deeper loyalty to the university and have 
yielded continued high morale. It is also apparent that 
the co-operation of student organizations, such as the 
All-University Student Congress, has contributed sig- 
nificantly in the effective functioning of the many proj- 
ects and activities sponsored by the university itself. 
Such co-operative relationships are not easily attained 
for many reasons, among which faulty communication 
js of major significance. Experience indicates that a 
university functions best when mutual understanding 
and respect prevail among its many members, both staff 
and students. Indeed a major administrative need of 
any complex university involves the facilitation for more 
complete communication. In this undertaking more than 
negative avoidance of misunderstanding and friction is 


Notes ad News 
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at stake. The development of positive and responsible 
leadership and citizenship is the goal to be attained. 

It is therefore desirable that all members of the uni- 
versity endeavor to maintain cordial, friendly, and ¢o- 
operative relationships between members of the staff on 
the one hand and responsible student leaders on the other. 

Without implying that the ultimate authority for re- 
sponsible decisions rests elsewhere than in the Board of 
Regents itself, by provisions of its basic charter, the 
regents look with favor upon all efforts that are designed 
to improve the consultations, communications, and rela- 
tionships between staff members and responsible student 
leaders. This statement is adopted to the end that en- 
couragement may be given both to staff members and 
to student leaders in their joint efforts to further the 
welfare and services of the university as an agency of 
the state. 

On June 6th the University of Minnesota approved 
a report, “Participation by Students in the Making 
of Plans and Policies of the University,” submitted 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Edu- 


cation. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending August 20: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Sister M. Thecla, ILH.M., a member of the staff of 
the department of English, Immaculate Heart College 
(Los Angeles 27), has succeeded Sister M. Eucharia, 
I.H.M., as president. 


William G. Van Note, director of the department of 
engineering research, State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, the University of North Carolina 
(Raleigh), will assume new duties, October 1, as 
president, Clarkson College of Technology (Potsdam, 
N. Y.), sueceeding Jess Harrison Davis, whose ap- 
pointment as president, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology (Hoboken, N. J.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 26. 


Warren B. Wadsworth, assistant headmaster, Sewick- 
ley (Pa.) Academy, on August 15 succeeding Morison 
Brigham as headmaster, Breck School (St. Paul, 
Minn.). Mr. Brigham resigned last June, and Donald 
J. Cowling, whose retirement as president, Carleton 
College (Northfield, Minn.), was reported in ScHooL 
AND Socrery, June 6, 1946, served as acting head- 
master, during the interim. The Reverend W. Eugene 
Snoxell, whose appointment as headmaster, St. 
Michael’s School (Newport, R. I.), was reported in 
these columns, August 20, 1949, has been named 
resident chaplain. 


Charles Garside, president of the Associated Hos- 





pital Service of New York, will assume additional 
duties, September 1, as acting president, State Uni- 
versity of New York, to serve until a successor to 
Alvin C. Eurich can be named. Dr. Eurich’s appoint- 
ment as vice-president, Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, Ford Foundation, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 26. 


Arthur H. Hughes, dean of the college, Trinity Col- 
lege (Hartford, Conn.), has been asked to serve as 
acting president from September 7 until a successor 
to G. Keith Funston can be selected. Mr. Funston 
has resigned and will assume new duties as president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, September 10. 
Donald B. Engley, whose appointment as associate 
librarian was reported in ScHoou anv Society, Sep- 
tember 24, 1949, has been named librarian to succeed 
the Reverend Arthur Adams, whose retirement after 
45 years of service was reported in these columns, May 
26. 

Jeremy Pate Whitt, retired registrar, Radford (Va.) 
College, has been appointed acting president to serve 
until a successor to the late David Wilbur Peters can 
be selected. The death of Dr. Peters was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, August 11. 


A. Leland Forrest, who resigned on July 1 as dean of 
the college, Taylor University (Upland, Ind.), as- 
sumed new duties, August 1, as dean of the college, 
the Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lincoln). 


The Reverend Harry M. Philpott, director of re- 
ligious activities, University of Florida, has been 
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named dean of religious life, Stephens College (Colum- 
bia, Mo.), to succeed Paul Weaver, whose appointment 
as president, Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio), was 
reported in Scuoou anp Society, April 14. Dr. 
Weaver has been succeeded in the headship of the 
division of religion and philosophy by Klair L. Arm- 
strong, a member of the division since 1940. 


Charles L. Millis and Alma Whitford have been ap- 
pointed to deanships in Nasson College (Springvale, 
Maine). On September 1 Mr. Millis will become dean 
of the college and professor of social sciences; Miss 
Whitford, dean of women and assistant professor of 
liberal arts. Also assuming new duties in September 
will be William Henry Fitzgerald, assistant professor 
of science; Jane Dorothy Bohlin, instructor in art; and 
Elizabeth M. Crowley, instructor in clothing, succeed- 
ing Thelma H. Berry who has resigned to accept a post 
in the University of Maine. 

Jane E. McCormick, instructor in physical educa- 
tion, Juniata College (Huntingdon, Pa.), has been 
given additional duties as acting dean of women to 
serve until Edith L. Spencer returns from a year’s 
leave of absence. 

The Reverend William Robinson, professor of 
Christian doctrine, Selly Oak College (Birmingham, 
England), has been appointed head of the department 
of Christian doctrine, Butler University (Indianapolis, 
Ind.), to sueceed Frederick D. Kershner, dean emeritus, 
Schoo! of Religion, and Marshal T. Reeves Professor 
of Christian Doctrine, who is retiring. 


Jacob Wolfowitz, professor of statistical mathe- 
matics, Columbia University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Cornell University. 


Among 20 new appointments in Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland) are the following: professor 
of Romance languages, Raoul André Pelmont; associ- 
ate professor of law, Samuel Sonenfield; assistant pro- 
fessors, Charles A. Brown (chemistry), Christine Hill- 
man (home economies), Estelle Dunlap (nursing), 
and Edna Mae Gordon (surgieal nursing); and in- 
structors, Ralph L. Shively (mathematies) and Kaethe 
F. Lepehne (German). 


Charles Leonhard, assistant professor of music, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the School of Music and of the 
College of Edueation, University of Illinois, to assist 
in the new graduate program leading to the degree, 
Doctor of Education in Musie Education. 


Roy Harris and Johana Harris have been appointed 
to resident professorships in music, Pennsylvania 
College for Women (Pittsburgh). Dr. Harris is the 
well-known composer; his wife, a concert pianist. 


The Reverend Arthur W. Munk, whose appointment 
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as associate professor of philosophy and religion, 
Wesley College (Grand Forks, N. Dak.), was reporteg 
in SCHOOL AND Society, May 4, 1946, has been nameq 
assistant professor of philosophy, Albion ( Mich.) 
College, to succeed John Hillman Lavely, whose ap. 
pointment to the staff of Boston University was ye. 
ported in these columns, January 20. The Reverend 
Charles L. Swan has succeeded B. J. Oliver as assistant 
professor of sociology. Darrell Pollard has succeeded 
Coy H. James as instructor in history and political 
science; Edna M. Bowersox has succeeded Ella N, 
Damon as instructor in home economics; and Betty 
Beese has succeeded Mary Louise Lang as instructor 
in physical education. 


Dean F. Graunke, Ethel L. Stanek, and Alice Rose 
Jones have been appointed to instructorships in Wil- 
liamette University (Salem, Ore.): Mr. Graunke in 
speech and drama, Miss Stanek, violoncello, and Mrs, 
Jones, vocal method. 


Norman Hudson Russell, Jr., has been appointed in- 
structor in biology, Grinnell (Iowa) College, to sue- 
ceed Irving Yale Fishman, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, July 31, 1948, and 
who has resigned to continue graduate study. 


Harry K. Newburn, president, University of Oregon, 
has been granted a leave of absence (February 1—May 
31, 1952) to make a study of state-supported uni- 
versities in the British Isles and on the Continent, 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

Gertrude E. Hodgman, whose appointment as diree- 
tor, School of Nursing, Russell Sage College (Troy, 
N. Y.), was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, has been named supervisor of a 
project, under a grant of $4,000 by the China Medical 
Board, for the translation of nursing textbooks into 
Chinese. Miss Hodgman will be assisted by a com- 
mittee made up of Nell Beeby, editor, American 
Journal of Nursing; Isabel M. Stewart, professor 
emeritus of nursing education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Mamie Kwok Wang, in- 
structor in nursing, Cornell-New York Hospital Schoo! 
of Nursing. 


Harry V. Gilson, whose appointment as associate 
state commissioner of education, New York, was re- 
ported in ScHooL anpD Society, November 30, 1946, 
will assume new duties, August 31, as educational di- 
rector for the National Society for Crippled Children, 
with headquarters at 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3. Louise Baker has been named director of public 
relations. 


J. Noel Deutscher, formerly chairman of the depart- 
ment of social studies, Washington Irving High School, 
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Tarrytown (N. Y.), on August 1 sueceeded Walter A. 
Cooper as assistant director of the department of 
education, National Association of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Cooper has been named to an assistantship in the 
division of business management. 


The National Association of State Universities re- 
cently elected the following officers: Albert N. Jorgen- 
sen, president, University of Connecticut, president; 
Robert L. Stearns, president, University of Colorado, 
vice-president ; and John Davis Williams, chancellor, 
the University of Mississippi, secretary-treasurer. 
Vew members of the Executive Committee are: Deane 
W. Malott, president, Cornell Univeristy, and Harry 
kK, Newburn, president, the University of Oregon. 


Lorentz H. Adolfson, director, Extension Division, 
the University of Wisconsin, has succeeded Julius M. 
Nolte, dean of extension, the University of Minnesota, 
as president, National University Extension Associa- 


The National Research Council has announced the 
foundation of a new division, the Division of Mathe- 
matics, with the following officers: Marston Morse, 
Institute for Advanced Studies (Princeton, N. J.), 
chairman; Marshall Stone, chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematies, the University of Chicago, vice- 
chairman; and John R. Kline, Thomas A. Seott Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, University of Pennsylvania, 
executive secretary. 

R. B. Marston, whose appointment as head of the 
Division of Legislation and Federal Relations, National 
Education Association, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 22, 1944, has succeeded T. D. Martin 
as director of the Membership Division. James L. 
Caskill, associate secretary, Department of Higher 
Edueation, has sueceeded Mr. Marston. 


The following officers of the Associated Public 
School Systems were elected at the third annual con- 
ference of the organization, held in July: Charles F. 
Carroll, superintendent of schools, High Point (N. 
Car.), president; Irving P. Murphy, superintendent of 
schools, Carlsbad (N. M.), vice-president; Melvin G. 
Davis, superintendent of schools, Peoria (Ill.), 
treasurer; Paul R. Mort, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, general secre- 
tary; and Norton L. Beach, associate professor of 
education, also in Teachers College, executive secre- 
tary. Regional directors of the organization, which 
is made up of school systems in 163 cities and towns 
throughout the country, include the following super- 
intendents of schools: northeast region, William M. 
Brish, Hagerstown (Md.); southeast, George C. 
Rogers, Charleston (S. Car.) ; middle states, Harold R. 
Maurer, Kenosha (Wis.); ‘tentral states, R. D. 
Jenkins, Englewood (Colo.); southwest, J. Chester 
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Swanson, Oklahoma City; northwest, Allen H. Blank- 
enship, Tacoma (Wash.); and far west, Einar W. 
Jacobsen, Santa Barbara (Calif.). 


At the second annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Independent Schools, held at Saint 
Thomas Seminary (Bloomfield), July 2, the following 
officers were elected: George Van Santvoord, head- 
master, Hotchkiss School (Lakeville), president; the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Raymond G. La Fontaine, 
rector, Saint Thomas Seminary, vice-president; Louise 
B. Dillingham, headmistress, Westover School 
(Middlebury), secretary; and John R. Webster, 
headmaster, Greenwich Country Day School, treasurer. 


Recent Deaths 


Jessie Moon Holton, former principal and co-founder 
(1901), Holton-Arms School (Washington, D. C.), 
died, August, 15, at the age of eighty-four years. 
Mrs. Holton had served as teacher of science (1888— 
91); teacher (1892-1901), Mrs. Flint’s School (Wash- 
ington, D. C.); and principal (1901-46), Holton- 
Arms School. 


Harold Herman Bender, former chairman of the 
department of Oriental languages and _ literature, 
Princeton University, died, August 16, at the age of 
sixty-nine years. Dr. Bender had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in modern languages (1909-12), 
assistant professor (1912-18), professor of Indo- 
Germanic philology (1918-39), chairman of the de- 
partment of Oriental languages and literature (1927- 
44), and M. Taylor Pyne Professor of Indo-Germanie 
Philology (1939-50). 


George Frederick Zook, retired president, American 
Council on Edueation, died of a heart attack, August 
17, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Zook had served 
as instructor in history (1909-11), assistant professor 
(1911-13), associate professor (1914-15), and pro- 
fessor (1916-20), the Pennsylvania State College; 
specialist and chief of the division of higher education 
(1920-25); U. S. Bureau of Education; president 


(1925-33), University of Akron (Ohio); U. S. Com- 


_ 


missioner of Education (1933-34); and president 


(1934-51), American Council on Education. 
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ARMITAGE, ANGUS. The World of Copernicus: Sun, 


Stand Thou Still. Pp. 160. The New American Li- 
I 


brary of World Literature, Ine., 501 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22. 1951. 35 cents. 


Simply written in nontechnical language, this informative 
book will delight everyone interested in astronomy, as well 
as those who are eager to understand the development of 


modern science. A Mentor Book. 
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BENDER, JAMES, AND LEE GRAHAM. Your Way 
to Popularity and Personal Power. Pp. 190. The New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., New York 
22. 1951. 25 cents. 

Scattered throughout this book are to be found tests for 
the reader to give to himself. A Signet Book. 
e 


CALDWELL, CHARLES W., JR. Modern Single Wing 
Football. Pp. 283. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 5. 1951. 
$5.00, 

In this book Princeton’s renowned football mentor has pro- 
duced the most complete and authoritative book ever written 
about the technique of modern football offense. 


CLARKE, H. HARRISON. Development of the Sub- 
Strength Individual. Unpaged. Illustrated. Fred 
Medart Products, Inc., 3535 Dekalb Street, St. Louis 
18, Mo. 1951. 

This booklet outlines various tests which may be employed 
to medsure physical fitness. By such tests, physical de- 
fects in the substrength or overdeveloped individual can be 
detected and subsequently, through proper procedure, cor- 
rected so that the physical fitness of the individual may be 
improved. 

= 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE, ALLIE LOU FELTON, 
AND ALICE MEIGHEN,. Easy Growth in Reading: 
Book 1. My First School Book. Pp. 64. Illustrated. 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 1951. 
state residents. 


Free of charge to New Yor 


ODUM, HOWARD W. American Sociology: The Story 
of Sociology in the United States through 1950, Pp, 
vi+501. Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1951. $5.00. 

A comprehensive account of the work of American sociolo. 
gists given in part in their own words and concluding with 
an overview of the problems now awaiting further study, 


SEGEL, DAVID. ‘‘Frustration in Adolescent Youth; 
Its Development and Implications for the School Pro. 
gram.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No, 1, 
Pp. vi+65. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1951. 25 cents, 

A simplified framework of principles governing the be. 
havior of youth is outlined in this bulletin. 
» 


THOMPSON, MARY WOLFE. The Steadfast Heart, 
Pp. viii+ 248. Longmans, Green and Company, Ine,, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1951. $2.50. 

This is the story of state wards and their lives with their 
foster parents, of the procedure of boards of child welfare, 
told in novel form. 

* 

VON MISES, RICHARD. Positivism: A Study of Hu- 
man Understanding. Pp. xi+404. Harvard Univer. 
sity Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1951. $6.00. 





68 cents. 300k 2. Mary and Bill. Pp. 48. Illus- This i ratotnt ; Re 
: ; is based on the belief that the physicist’s striving for 

trated. 52 cents. Book 3. My Book about Mary clarity, sincerity, and objectivity and his achievements ix 

and Bill. Pp. 64. Tllustrated. 64 cents. Book 4. his limited field are the goals for the unprejudiced mind in 

Teacher’s Manual. Pp. 33. $1.00. Group Experience ae Se a ee Re 

Charts. 54 charts. $10.00. Vis-O-Graph Easel. $8.00. 

The John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia 7. 1951. 

Winston's new readiness program for beginning reading in- 

——, a new approach te. ee one meets the teacher's 

need for more conversational materials. Book 1 is for 

reading readiness; books 2 and 3 are pre-primer pre-level THE TUITION PLAN 

2 A box of crayons is also included, and the manual 

shows how to use the material. 
. The method by which more than 350 

JEROME, JEROME S8., AND DAVID ALDER (Com- schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
pilers). You Can Get It in Philadelphia. Pp. 27. ; ym i 
Curriculum Laboratory, Temple University, Philadel- ence of monthly payments while they & 


phia 22. 1951. 50 cents. receive their tuition and other fees in 
Under the guidance of John M. Mickelson, the compilers 


have made a bibliography of free and inexpensive teaching full at the beginning of the term. 
materials which can be obtained from sources located in t 
‘ 


or in the outskirts of Philadelphia. The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


. au 
Pe a . ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- ’ 
=NSKI, LOIS. rairie School. Pp. x+196. Illus- : 
trated by the author. J. B. Lippincott Company, hances good will. t 
Philadelphia 5.. 1951. $2.75. m 
A story of children who gallop to school horseback Inti ; 
across the wind-swept wane + I all marseirshanee A descriptive brochure will be sent 
6 to schools and colleges promptly upon J 


MICKELSON, JOHN M. (Editor). How To Make It. request. 
Pp. 24. 50 cents. Let’s Have Fun. Pp. 10. 25 
cents. Curriculum Laboratory, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22. 1951. p 
The former compiled by Emma Staudte, is a bibliography 
of free and inexpensive materials dealing with arts and 
crafts; the latter, by Melvin Markert and Harry Matz, 











deals with parties, games, and similar activities. THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 5 
ly 
@ 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
NEUFELD, MAURICE F. Day In, Day Out with Local r , ‘ 
& IBEW: A Study of Local Union Government and t 
Administration. Pp. v+49. New York State School 


of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, { 








TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 
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